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GERMS OF COMMUNISM. 


HAT is my Community,” said my 

friend, pointing to a fine photograph 
in which he and his wife sat, with their four 
sons and three daughtc?s standing around 
them—a charming group. And he said truly. 
Communism—<dreadful bugbear as it is on the 
large scale—is the fundamental principle of 
every family. The man keeps no account 
with his wife, but cares for her as for himself. 
Man and wife keep no account with their 
children, but regard them as their own flesh. 
This, at least, is the theory of the family com 
pact. Thus all children are born in Commu- 
nism, and for the sweetest part of their lives 
are nourished and brought up in Communism. 
They come in contact with the opposite prin- 
ciple of trading selfishness, only when they 
begin to leave the family circle and mingle 
with the world. 

Communism is really the very essence of 
Home. The man who turns back in imagina- 
tion from the desert of common life to the 
oasis of his childhood, and sings “Home, 
sweet, sweet Home,” is unconsciously thinking 
of Communism, and longing to return to it. 

The Communism which begins with marriage 
does not stop at the first generation, but reach- 
es the grandchildren, and like a light shining 
in a dark place, is reflected back to parents 
and grandparents, and glances far and wide 
among uncles and aunts and cousins, till it is 
lost in distance. 

And we must not imagine that this family- 
fecling which thus radiates unity in little cir- 
cles all over the world, has its seat and cause 
exclusively or even chiefly in consanguinity 
On the contrary its very beginning is in the 
love that arises between man and woman as 
such, without blood-relationship. Husbands 
and wives are related to each other only as 
members of the human race; and yet their 
love is the source of the love between brothers 
and sisters, and cousins, and all kindred.— 
They are the real founders of the family-Com- 
munity. So, ifthe old saying is true that 
“blood is stronger than water,’ we must add 
to it that ‘love is stronger than blood.” 

Thus it appears that we are all not only 
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born and brought up in Communism, but that 


- 
one of our very strongest natural proctvtes| 


‘in adult life is for Communism with non-rela-| 
‘| tives, and the founding of small Communities. 
With such germs in our nature and education, 
it can not be so difficult as many imagine, for | 
us to fall in with the spirit of progress ( which 
is really the spirit of Pentecost), and allow sci- 
ence and inspiration to organize family Com- 
munism on the grandest scale. It will be but 
returning home; only we have to give up 
the old one-horse wagon for two, and go by 
the great railroad-train that carries a meeting- 
house-full. J. H. N. 

CONDITIONS OF A SPIRITUAL GOYV- 

ERNMENT. 


Reader.—I do not clearly understand yet 
how the North will establish its supremacy by 
spiritual power. Granting that there will be 
a return of the revival spirit to the nation, and 
that its power and scope will be greater than 
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the truth are to rule in binseai affairs, and 
scoundrelism is to be not only put down, but 
brought to an end, some more effectual means 
will have to be sought than are now brought to 
bear. We know, not only from the words of 
‘Christ but from the whole tenor and spirit of 
the Gospel, that the Kingdom of Heaven will 
not be established in this world or control men 
by physical force, either in its legalized forms 
or by war. Of necessity, then, its reliance 
for conquest must be on SPIRITUAL POWER. 
But you inquire how a purely spiritual gov- 
ernment can operate upon and control men. 
I answer, by MAGNETISM. A nation or a body 
of men who by obedience to the truth have 
come into perfect sympathy and rapport with 
Jesus Christ, thereby become mediums or con- 
ductors of the Spirit of God. That Spirit 
is the magnetic master of the universe. It is 
a quickening power of life to those who love 
and obey it; itis a sword of destruction to 





ever before, still it can not be expected that all 
will yield to its influence and become obedient 
to the truth. All the testimony of the past 
goes to show that there is a class of men who 
are incorrigibly wicked, whose hearts are not 
softened in times of revival, who are impervi- 
ous to influences of the truth. It may be 
called the scoundrel class. If we analyze so- 
ciety closely, we shall find that this class is a 
large one. And being a large class, refus- 
ing to obey the truth, and having in its hands 
all the weapons of physical force, would it not 
have the power of either controlling or anni- 
hilating a class, however large or righteous or 
spiritually-minded, who refused to avail them- 
selves of physical means of protection? If 
this nation should adopt your principles and 
refuse to fight, would it not be at the mercy of 
all other nations ? 

Editor.—I think not. The most advanced 
nations in the world rely on physical force in 
some of its forms for controlling wicked men, 
and suppressing scoundrelism; and they do 
not succeed. Neither by legislation, and ex- 


.| ecutive administration such as now exists, i. ¢., 


by sheriffs, prisons, penalties, &e., nor by 
war, do they succeed in insuring themselves 
against the plots and activities of evil men.— 
They may succeed in exercising a repressive 
power upon them—keeping up a balance of 
forces ; but even the best regulated and civil- 
ized countries are exposed to upheavings of 
the great depth of evil in society, which from 
time to time threaten to overwhelm all that is 
good. The experience which this nation is 
now passing through, is a terrible illustration 
of this. It is evident, therefore, that if good 
is to triumph in this world, if those who obey 


those who hate and oppose it. Through Christ 
it brought Lazarus from the grave, through Pe- 
ter it smote Ananias and Sapphira with death. 
It lifted Christ from the depths of hades into 
the supreme victory of the resurrection.— 
Give it a suitable conductor, and what it has 
done on the individual scale it can do on the 
national and world-wide scale. 

That it is not thus manifested at the present 
time, is due to the fact that there is no nation 
or party in the world sufficiently in sympathy 
with it to be a conductor of its power. Hid in 
the bosom of the clouds that float over our 
heads, are the enormous and unseen forces of 
electricity. No muttering thunder or flashing 
fire reveals the lurking agency that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, can rend the mountains 
asunder. The mists roll up from the moun- 
tain-tops, the cumulus .masses move away 
from over us,and we do not realize that we have 
stood in the presence of awful and tremendous 
power. But let an Andrew Crosse pierce that 
shadowy mist or that beautiful slow-moving 
cumulus,with his conducting wires, and a stream 
of fire will leap madly from pole to pole of 
the battery with which those wires are con- 
nected. And no man must approach the balls 
lof that battery, on pain of instant death. So 
‘let a nation or body of men pierce the spirit- 
ual heavens by presenting themselves as suit- 
able conductors of the Spirit of truth, and 
the fire and power of that Spirit would in- 
stantly fill them, playing from heart to heart as 
the lightning plays from pole to pole of an 
electric battery ; and in the presence of such a 
battery of inspired hearts, evil would not only 
be powerless but would be struck with death. 
On the one hand, connecting with the great 
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battery of the heavens they would receive its 
power ; on the other hand, they would be them- 
selves a conductor-battery to the world around 
them, controlling it by their simple presence. 

Reader.—But how can this conductor with 
the heavenly battery be practically formed ? 

Editor.—I cannot better answer you than 
by quoting some remarks a friend once made 
on this very point. He said: 

“God has a third method of suppressing 
scoundrelism. ‘There are now two methods in 
the world; and he is waiting to introduce a 
third, entirely distinct from the other two; 
and he must wait until he can raise up a party 
that is thoroughly freed from all dependence 
on either of the other methods, and that thor- 
oughly appreciates his new principle., When 
he gets a party that is genuine in its sympa- 
thy with his method, then the conductor will 
be ready, apd not till then. We cannot tell 
anything about the amount of power there is 
in heaven’s battery, until a proper conductor 
is prepared, which has not yet been done. 


“ Our shortest way to safety and protection, 
is to find out how we can become conductors 
of this great heavenly battery—of the power of 
the great eternal spiritual kingdom ; and let us 
inquire what is necessary for preparation. In 
the first place, it is plain that the party that is 
prepared to represent and conduct the heaven- 
ly spirit, must be a party of everlasting pa- 
tience and endurance—a people that will carry 
out the peace-principles of Christ to their ut- 
most extent: ‘ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you’—a people who will keep 
the peace in the face of all kinds of provoca- 
tions—that cannot be provoked by personal in- 
sults. It must be a people who have thorough- 
ly entered into sympathy with Jesus Christ 
and the martyr church, and that soberly and 
practically count that ‘ the long-suffering of 
God is salvation.’ It takes one who has soun- 
ded the eternal depths, and knows what an ex- 
ceeding great thing it is to be saved, and what 
an awful thing it is to be damned, to know 
how to be patient and long-suffering, and not in 
a hurry to see wrongs righted. But a person 
who realizes the tremendous character of eter- 
nal destinies, instead of asking for vengeance, 
as long as it could be helped, would pray for 
them in the midst of their wrath, as Christ 
and Stephen did. _Itis not over-generousness 
that prompts to such a course of action from a 
wise man, a true believer; it comes from a 
sober estimate of facts, and a corresponding 
exercise of the feelings. A person who sees 
clearly the eternal depths, could not be tempt- 
ed to ask for vengeance, on account of super- 
ficial, temporary disturbances, however pro- 
voking they might be. He would delight in, 
and sympathize with, all the long-suffering of 
God. 

“The people that are to be the conductors 
of Heaven’s execution, will have this first 
characteristic that I have mentioned; and 
secondly, and apparently in direct opposition 


to this, they will have a more vehement, de- 
stroying, and even violent hatred of iniquity 
than any party inthe world—they will have 
more intolerance of a certain kind—God’s in- 
tolerance—than either the law-and- order party 
on the one hand, or the rowdy party on the 
other. But their intolerance will take a judi- 
cious and reasonable course: it will not be di- 
rected against flesh and blood, or specific forms 
of iniquity, which are only the superficial mani- 
festations of principalities and powers ; their 
intolerance will be directed against sin and 
unbelief; against the Prince of this world, 
Satan, and his angels, and against thrones and 
spiritual wickedness: it will go to the heart of 
the matter. Their hostility will be mainly di- 
rected toward Satan: they will bear and for- 
bear with all kinds of annoyance from Satan’s 
agents, and spend their whole strength on the 
‘Supreme scoundrel.’ They will be perfectly 
intolerant toward him, and perfectly intolerant 
toward unbelief, sin, and the power of death— 
ready to spend their strength, and to sacrifice 
their lives, if necessary, with a vow in their 
hearts, that the devil shall be expelled from the 
world—that sin, unbelief and death, shall be 
driven out—that none of them shall be toler- 
ated in this world. Of course their interfer- 
ence in respect to these deep principalities will 
lead them out into hostilities, and severity of 
judgment, that will not suit mere ‘ peace men’ 
at all. Their severity and hostility will be 
toward those that most actively and effectually 
support and maintain this government of 
Satan. 

‘‘ These are the two characteristics of the 
people that God will choose as the conductors of 
his Spirit to the world: unlimited intolerance 
of sin, on the one hand, and, on the other, full 
sympathy with the forbearance of God. The 
tendency of our experience in the school of 
the truth is to make us more and more appre- 
ciate the wisdom and beauty of God’s forbear- 
ance and patience; and despise the idea of 
asking vengeance upon enemies, on personal 
grounds, or in any way, except as connected 
with the great project of destroying the power 
of sin and the devil, in the world. Then, our 
experience is also deepening our acquaintance 
with the magnitude of salvation and damnation. 
The tendency of it all is, to increase our intol- 
erance toward the essence of all unrighteous- 
ness, and the author of it, and the principalities 
and powers that support it. All the annoy- 
ances of persecution and injustice, may be 
turned to good account, in the way of laying 
up wrath against the day of wrath, when Satan 
and his angels and kingdom shall be destroyed. 
Every blow that the devil strikes, is sure to 
tell in the final reaction. But so far as there 
is any tendency to resent insults—so far as 
combativeness is exercised in a narrow-minded 
way—and so far as there is any fear or unbelief, 
that keeps us from being gentle and patient, 
we are not prepared at all to become conduc- 
tors of the power of the heavenly government. 


“Supposing a people were brought into a 





state where God’s heart could pour itself out 





freely into them, and through them, I believe 
that a will—a power of. magnetism would go 
forth from such a people, and surround them, 
that would be more effectual in suppressing in- 
iquity, and protecting righteousness, than any 
of the methods of the world. When Judas led 
the Jews out to take Christ, as soon as they 
fronted him they all fell back ; they could not 
approach him till he gave them liberty. He 
laid down his life himself; not only by refrain- 
ing to call in the aid of angelic legions, but by 
refraining to exercise the spiritual power he 
possessed. Magnetic power is well known to 
be a tremendous power of paralysis. I should 
name the power of paralysis as the first weap- 
on of God’s spiritual kingdom. Then there is 
a power of controlling passions and persuading 
minds, by spirit and will, that effectually su- 
persedes the necessity of force. 

“¢ Spiritual power is the only thing that the 
righteous can rely upon ultimately, for security 
and protection. They cannot rely, except for 
temporary purposes, on the laws of the country 
they may reside in, or on their own good 
behavior and prudence. There are wicked men 
that mind nothing about good behavior, but on 
the contrary good behavior provokes them, and 
the better we behave the worse they will hate us. 
Cain hated Abel because his own works were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous. Righteousness 
simply, is not any protection; on the contrary 
it attracts wrath. Our hope of safety from op- 
pression, is not in our good behavior, or in the 
methods of the world, but in spiritual power 
first, and then in God’s providence as an acces- 
sory of that power. If we can present to God 
a sympathetic conductor, so that his power will 
come into us, his providences also will surround 
us and play in our favor.” 

In the above you have the key to the prob- 
lem of the government of the world by spiritu- 
al power. Isit not practical? Shall it not be 
tried? For six thousand years the world has 
been governed by physical force, and still 
evil maintains the struggle. Shall we not fi- 
nally conquer it and crush it forever by an 
appeal to heavenly weapons? Reader, are 
you ready to arm for the conflict—to put on 
the WHOLE ARMOR OF Gop? You and I, and 
every other man or woman who expects to 
realize the Kingdom of Heaven in this world, 


must personally and practically answer these 
questions. 


ONE OF MY NEIGHBORS. 


Y neighbor, Nehemiah Smallweed, is a 

farmer. His domain comprises about one 
hundred acres, and he is considered by the com- 
munity hereabouts, as aman well-to-do in the 
world. When I first knew Mr. Smailweed, he 
lived in a cosy log cottage, snugly embowered 
in a beautiful grove at a little distance from the 
road. But as he waxed richer, he outgrew 
his shell, and was fain to furnish unto himself 
a dwelling proportionate to his increase of stat- 
ure. As the tadpole, on arriving at maturity, 
discards its primitive form and assumes the 
higher organization of the frog; as the butter- 
fly, emerging from the chrysalis, leaves its cast- 
off cerements behind ; as the acorn, expanding 
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e mto a mighty tree, sheds the narrow. integu-| give up some of these little matters, to have| acts was, to ruthlessly chop down the fine old 
, ment which erst enclosed its kernel ; even so did | things in style. Don’t you think so 2?” maples, and beeches, and butternuts, which were 
Mr. Smallweed throw off his log-cabin envelop,| “ Why, yes,” replied I dubiously ; “if you are | scattered about singly and in picturesque groups, 
and display’ himself to mankind in the full glory | satisfied with your improvements. I presume | and which the nicer instinct of his predecessor 
of a two-story white house, with arabesque por-| you enjoy yourself much better than in the old| had suffered to remain intact. Iam a lover of 
y tico, green Venetian blinds, and cupola a /a re-| log house. You have more room, better con-| trees; and I had been accustomed to consider 
i naissance. veniences, and are in every way more comforta-| those of m y neighbor as forming a patt of my 

Mr. Smallweed’s new residence stands on a} table. Besides, you have a dwelling that Papen, pmnes. 2, not to be removed without special 
t hillock, near the site of his former dwelling.| your eye, and of which a passer-by would say, | consultation. I was therefore suitably indignant 
e The grove which I used to admire so much, has| that it does credit to its owner.” This last re- 
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been cut down to make room for his stables. 
The log house, of course, has disappeared also. 
The smooth, green turf has been plowed up, 
and scraped away, to remove the undulations, 
and give a clean, level sweep to the patch of 
ground which Mr. 8. is pleased to call his “ lawn.” 
The sub-soil being pure sand, the grass-seed 
which has been plentifully lavished upon it has 
been productive of but a few scattering tufts of 
timothy, reminding one of a bed of young tulips 
in a Dutch garden, or a sparsely cultivated po- 
tato field. The young maples and evergreens 
which are arrayed in dim rows intersecting each 
other at regular intervals, thrive scarcely better. 
They have a sleepy, forlorn air, as though the 
labor of growth were too much for them, and 
they longed to fold their drooping limbs in un- 
broken repose. And I am inclined to think they 
will do so ere long. 

Mr. Smallweed is proud of his new house ; 
and | often see him “taking a stroll over his 
grounds,” as he is fond of phrasing it, and ad- 
miring the tout ensemble. I met him the other 
evening in one of his tours of observation. I dis- 
like to prick a bubble of innocent vanity, espe- 
cially when it is as harmless as that of my neigh- 
bor; but I could not refrain from probing him 
a little, to see if his self-satisfied air was wholly 
real, or in part affected. Most persons in such 
circumstances will conceal any disappointment 
they may experience, by a great outward show 
of satisfaction ; and it requires close discrimina- 
tion to discover the thorn in the flesh which of- 
tentimes pricks sorely underneath. As I ap- 
proached, I observed that his arabesque portico 
was strung with clothes-lines, from which de- 
pended sundry articles of household use and 
wear, mentionable and unmentionable. 

“Neighbor,” said 1, “why do you use your 
portico as a clothes-yard ?” 

“ Why,- the fact is,” replied he, “ we had’nt 
any grass near the house, and Mrs. Smallweed 
was afraid the clothes would blow off into the 
dirt ; and so, to pacify her, I had to let her use 
the portico. I don’t like it, though, a bit. It 
spiles the looks of the house from the road.” 

Here is thorn number one, thought [; let us 
see if this is all. Sol replied: “There was 
grass enough here furmerly; why did you plow 
it up, and make such a waste of sand around 
your house? And that beautiful grove, too; 

what was the necessity of destroying that ?” 

“Oh, you see,” said he, “I had my house 
built, and then I wanted things to correspond. 
’T would’nt have answered to have left the old 
log house there ; and then that was the most 
convenient place for my stables. It did go rath- 
er hard, though,” continued he, with a half sigh, 
“to cut down that grove. I'd rather have given 
my last year’s crop than have done it. Then I 
had to level off the ground for my lawn, and 
somehow the grass don’t take to the new arrange- 
ment very naturally. On the whole, however, 


mark was added with a view of touching one of 
his weak points. The result was as I had antici- 
pated—he became suddenly confidential. 

“Yes, it isa nice house,” said he, proudly, 
“no mistake. It cost me a round sum of) 
money. But it is a very convenient house—a 
very convenient house,” he added, with emyhasis, 
“especially to one who has lived so long ina 
log cabin. It is curious, though,” continued he 
musingly, “that I very often get sorter home- 
sick thinking of the old house, and half wish I 
was back there again. I think of the lounge 
that stood by the side of the old fire-place, and 
how I used to lie on it winter evenings, with a 
rousing fire on the hearth, and my wife sitting 
by the table with her sewing, and the children 
romping round the room, and the cat purring 
softly at my feet, and how I listened to the whis- 
tling of the wind outside, and the rattling of the 
sleet against the window, and felt about as com- 
fortable as I could ask. Somehow I don’t feel 
so very much now-a-days. We could’nt get a 
fire-place into our new house; and Mrs. S. de-| 
clared that the lounge was vulgar, and must be 
sent away up garret ; and then the children were 
sent to boarding-school, and I sit there evenings 
in a stiff, straight-backed chair, which tires me 
more than a day’s work, without daring to put 
my feet upon the mantle-piece or window-stool, 
for fear I shall soil the paint. But yet, it isa 
great comfort to live in a good house—one that 
you ain’t ashamed of. I always used to feel 
kinder mean, when my friends came to see me 
at the old place, and I had’nt any spare room to 
show them into, and only asmall bed-room in 
the attic when I wanted to keep them over night, 
Yes; a new house is a good thing.” 

It was curious to observe the mingling of com- 
placency and regret which seemed to have about 
equal shares of my neighbor’s mind. Evidently 
his heart and strongest feelings were causing him 
many longings after old times; while his ambi- 
tion, and love of display, combined to render 
him satisfied and complacent in his present situ- 
ation. I have no idea that he would go back to 
the old house if some of the genii would reproduce 
it for him gratis; and yet it is evident that his 
stock of personal comfort is much more limited 
than formerly. But when a man once gets in 
the way of sacrificing comfort to display, he is 
not apt to return voluntarily to primitive sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Smallweed is what is called a thriving 
farmer. His fences are in good repair, his barns 
are well paimted, his fields are free from weeds, 
his horses and cattle are sleek and fat, and al- 
together his surroundings give ample evidence of 
prosperity. But Mr. 8. is also an intense utili- 
tarian. I have already mentioned the choice 
grove of trees which he destroyed to make room 
for his stables. This habit of making war on 
trees, is one of the peculiarities of the old-fash- 
ioned farmers. Accordingly, when my neighbor 





it is a great improvement; and I can afford to 


when day after day, I saw that my favorites 
were falling beneath the axe of a clumsy work- 
man, hired for the purpose. I therefore re- 
solved to remonstrate with Mr. Smallweed for 


this act of vandalism, and did so remonstrate, 
. 


somewhat more warmly than is my wont; for 
[am of a mild disposition, and dislike nothing 
so much as a broil between neighbors. Mr. 8. 
was at first inclined to resent my interference as 
unwarrantable, and even manifested some degree 
of excitement (quite unnecessary, I thought) ; 
but finally, becoming more calm, and, perhaps 


‘moved by the previous good fellowship which 


had existed between us, he deigned to give me 
the reasons for his conduct. 

“Why,” said he, “them trees ain’t of no use 
standing there” (Mr. 8. is not always gram- 
matical in his language, especially when his feel- 
ings are disturbed) ; “ and what’s more, they’re 
worse than nothing. I cut down eight large ma- 
ples in my best meadow yesterday ; and I shall 
get half a ton more of hay off that land than if I 
had left them standing. You see, them eight 
trees shade as much as half an acre of ground, 
so that the grass under them ain’t worth mow- 
ing. And then, the roots were in the way, and 
broke the knives of my mower; besides, when I 
plow it up next spring it will make a day’s 
work difference in the price, having them trees 
out of the way. That ain't all, either; there’s 
about four cords of fust rate wood in them trees, 
wuth, at present prices, twenty dollars. Nobody 
but a fool would leave them there in the way, 
when everything is wuth so much more with- 
out them.” 

My neighbor in his sober moments usually 
expresses himself in very good English, and it 
is only when he becomes excited that his speech 
becomes idiomatic. [am therefore accustomed 
to measure the degree of perturbation by the 
intensity of his idiom; and, by this thermome- 
ter, I saw that he was far from calm. I there- 
fore replied, soothingly : “ But don’t you intend 
to allow any margin for the gratification. of 
taste? Certainly you cannot have become so in- 
sensible to natural beauty—so destitute of any- 
thing like poetry in your soul, as to look at all 
this noble landscape merely from the narrow 
dollar-and-cent point of view. There are mat- 
ters to be taken into account by the cultivators 
of our soil, quite other than the amount of corn 
and potatoes they can raise, the number of tons 
of hay they may, cut, or the cattle they are fat- 
tening for market. There are other crops to be 
produced on a farm than wheat, or beans; or rye, 
or turnips. Let me ask you, how large a crop 
of happiness you expect to raise this year? and 
whether the destruction of those leafy monu- 
ments of God’s handiwork will add to the sum 
total of your well-being ?” 

“JT don’t care much for this fine talk about 
taste, and beauty, and all that sort of stuff,” re- 
plied he, doggedly ; “all I know, or care about 
it, is, that it is money in my pocket to have 





came into possession of his farm, one of his first 


them trees out of my way; and so far as hap- 
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piness is concerned, the more money I can get 
hold of, the happier lam. If a man’s goin’ to 
get rich he can’t afford to let such things stand 
in his way. ”“Tenny rate, / don’t mean to.” 
Seeing that any further attempt to influence 
my ueighbor would be fruitless, | resolved to 
leave him to himself, in the hope that time and 
expericnee would show him the futility of his 
scheme of life. THe has since, as [have already 
related, grown wealthy and prospered, according 
tohis programme. And yet, if [ may judge 
from the conversation first reported, of the fore- 
going, and which took place but afew days since, 
his life has not been an exfire success. 1 imag- 
ine that the crop of happiness which he raises is 
not very overwhelming, and [rather think he 
has learned that happiness is not altogether iden- 


At all 


events, the next time [see him | mean to ask 


tical with the possession of money. 


him. CB... ds 


ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE, 
Oneida Community, Aug. 1, 1864. 
INQUIRERS—CLASS SECOND. 

We have mentioned a class of visitors to the 
Community who come with excited imagina- 
tions, and calculate to make some shocking dis- 
covery, to search out some trap-door or blue- 
chamber or other. There is another class we 
will now introduce, who are not less inquisitive 
and determined, but whose range of investiga- 
tions is somewhat more elevated. They do not 
quiz us as though we were impostors and knaves, 
but they are exceedingly mystified as to how we 
manage our affairs, financial, industrial, and do- 
mestic. Their questions do not imply that we 
are wicked, but that we are awfully legal. They 
assume that we have a code of the most minute 
and stringent regulations, as the only conceivable 
way to make our machinery work. 

“You all have to get up exactly at the same 
time, don’t you? Your breakfast bell rings at 
six, and nobody is at liberty to oversleep, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Our breakfast is ready at six, to be sure, and 
those whose business makes it more convenient 
or whose taste inclines them to be up with the 
sun, can sit down at that time ; but the breakfast 
lasts till half-past seven. The waiters are assid- 
uous till then, and the loiterers after that, though 
they may have to wait on themsclves, find break- 
fast without much trouble. There are five ta- 
bles—we take our seats in order, and fill one 
table after another, so that I can tell about what 
time it is when [come down, by the seat that I find 
waiting for me. I am down generally about 
seven, and find the fourth table nearly filled. 

“ Well, you all have to eat the same things ?” 

Very muchas members of one family do else- 
where. Do you and your wife have different 
dishes? We have the ordinary variety of food 
(minus meat, but plus fruit), and we have a ro- 
tation of cooks in the kitchen, which gives us an 
admirable chance to find out the best ways of 
Besides, there is all the lati- 
tude desired for individuals to cook for them- 


preparing food. 


selves. 
general table. We believe in living well, and 
mean to exalt cooking into rank among the fine 
arts. The table is a subject for criticism in the 
family meeting from time to time, when every 
one has a chance to find fault and suggest im- 
provements. 


“ Well, how is it about dress ? Some persons 


Most of us enjoy our meals best at the: 





want to dress a great deal more than others.— 
Do you have a certain sum appropriated to each 
one, or how do you ensure equality ?” 

We are not careful about equality in this 
thing. There is a clothing committee which has 
power to veto any great extravagance, but gen- 
erally persons have what dress they wish for, 
and some more than others. There is no sum 
appropriated, and no rule of equal distribution 
—and no prescribed uniform. We make our 
wants known to certain functionaries appointed, 
and they see that we are supplied. A public 
opinion exists in favor of simplicity, and a per- 
son’s spirit about dress is the subject of free 
criticism. We have popular discussions in which 
we seek to find out what is good and true, or in 
other words, what is the taste of heaven in this 
matter of dress; but we have no laws, 

“Are you not obliged to wear the short 
dress r” 

No. Any woman is perfectly free to wear a 
long dress if she chooses. Several of our elder- 
ly women wear long dresses, 

“ But suppose you wish to take a journey, can 
you go without asking leave ?” 

We consult, as any member of a common 
family would, and find out whether it is sympa- 
You ask 
your husband, I have no doubt, dear madam, 
when you wish to travel. 


thized with, and finances are easy. 


I ask the family heads 
here. 

This class of inquirers suppose that our ar- 
rangements in respect to children are carried 
out by the strictest legislation and worse than 
Spartan severity. They do not consider that we 
put our children into what is called “ the children’s 
house” as voluntarily as they send their children 
to school, not under solemn law, but from an 
appreciation of the opportunity. Our children 
are fed and clothed and attended, not by frigid 
rule, but by love, as much as yours. They are 
in the bosom of a great Community, though not 
in the bosom each one of its own father and 
mother. Parental love is too often a hot-bed 
warmth, sickly and dwarfing, but Community 
love is the sun itself—the natural element of 
happy growth. We cultivate philoprogenitive- 
ness true and tender, separate from the feeling 
of possession—the ////le feeling that ‘ this child is 
mine. 

Whereas some people think the only resolu- 
tion to our position in respect to marriage is in- 
to licentiousness, these folks seem to think we 
are conscientious and pure, but that our social 
system is one of great constraint—that love is 
compulsory, and personal tastes and antipathies 
entirely disrespected. We trust it will appear 
to them sometime that our social system re- 
spects all the rights of the affections and sensi- 
bilities as none other does; that it excludes 
But they wish 
to see our regulations, and we have none to show. 
Our only answer is, “ You are acquainted with 
our principles, or may be, through our books. 
These principles are the subject of sincere dis- 


compulsion as none other does. 


cussions and elaborations in our family meetings. 
The ‘ruth is set free and circulated by every 
possible means, by discussions and by the freest 
personal criticism—and this is our regulator. 
In short, the “wth is our grand regulator in evy- 
erything. In becoming disciples of Christ we 
become lovers of the truth, and he can regulate 
us by that without laws, H, 





FOOT NOTES. 
x. 
LIKE to bask in the presence of things, turning 

- my broadest surface towards them to feel their 
reaction. A walker who cannot do this, has only 
half learned his trade. Why should I spend all 
my time in eagerly questioning this pine tree, or the 
bird in that bush? I have counted the spots on the 
shell of a terrapin; I have measured the stems of 
oak leaves; I haye put my tongue to the under side 
of the apples on my tree to taste the salt which the 
south-east rain has brought from the sea; I have 
listened to the singing of the locusts, and have 
found that they begin with a crescendo, quickening 
the time as they proceed; that they end with a di- 
minuendo, gradually dragging the time; and that 
their tune is an opus of wonderful symmetry. By such 
work a man will in time gather a respectable sheaf 
of gleanings, which in some sense is all his own. 
But it often happens that the walker brings home 
better things than those he sought after with so 
much pains. I have found that nature best likes 
my passive side ; hereafter I shall try to indulge her. 
If we are reverent and receptive enough, one place 
is about as good for a walk as another. I have yet 
to find the person, no matter how ill-informed or 
narrow-minded, who is modest enough to confess 
that the European tour would be too big a thing for 
him or her; but I have seen many people who felt 
hemmed in at home because they were blind to 
what was near by, and because they could not make 
a foreign journey. For the benefit of this suffering 
class, I will say, I often find myself in very foreign 
parts when I walk in 

AN OLD PASTURE. 

A man about to go to England on pleasure, would 
do well to turn aside into this old grazing place, and 
reconsider his conclusion that he stands in need of 
something alien. Should he do so he might find 
that at present he has no time for any country ex- 
cept Connecticut. I have in time past lusted after 
English lanes and Scotch heather, but when I have 
walked in this pasture, I have been made ashamed 
of that lust, and, repenting of it to the very core of 
me, I now hold that desire in check. 


It is not easy to fix the exact age of an old field. 
This town has been settled one hundred and ninety- 
five years, and some of its old farm-houses are said 
to be a hundred and fifty years old. A man who 
inquires about the ages of these old houses, soon 
finds himself sailing in a fog. But this pasture is 
without doubt old enough to have seen some experi- 
ences. It is separated from the road by a low stone 

yall, which is surmounted by a line of chestnut rails ; 
across these at regular intervals, are set pairs of chest- 
nut stakes which support another course of rails, 
The whole fence is painted with lichens, those on 
the wood-work being quite as large and numerous 
as those upon the stones. A long line of mossy 
stones in the bushes, marks the site of a wall which 
once divided the pasture, and which intimates that 
the lot was once held by two exclusive claimants, or 
that one part of it was thought too good to associ- 
ate with the other. Two or three faint, gray path- 
ways radiate from the bar-way. Under the large 
trees and alongside the neighboring wood are some 
spots of bare earth, made by the cattle going there 
to ruminate, to fight flies, and to snatch bites of 
leaves from the overhanging branches. A few tufts 
of grass and weeds ranker than the rest, spring up 
here and there and mark the places enriched by the 
ordure of the cows. One corner richer than the 
others and fenced off with new rails, has been plowed 
by some one in hopes of getting large turnips or po- 
tatoes. 

This pasture has been put to nobler uses, for it is 
everywhere rough with old corn-hills. But the last 
man brown with tan, who bared his arms and bent 
his back to the sun to hoe corn here, doubtless found 
the crop inadequate, for the ground was left without 
smoothing, and the whole field has gone its own way. 
Mr. Hokum, who reads an agricultural paper, always 
hisses at it. It is now quite half grown up with 
trees and shrubs and briars. Patches of pale, red- 
dish-green whortleberry-bushes, and dusky green 
sweet fern ; round-headed bayberry bushes, looking 
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like pincushions of dark-green velvet, and blackber- 
ry briars a good deal browsed by the cattle; white 
spots of Johnswort, and some plats of grass green in 
the spring, but on this dry August day, brown and 
narched ; clumps of white birches, red cedars every- 
where, and light-green junipers (juniperus communis) 
standing all about like huge saucers. I have looked 
upon the old pasture from an eminence and thought 
it a table set with dishes for a banquet. In the wet 
places are soft maples, alders, bushes of feverfew, 
poison sumach, skunk cabbage, and miry paths 
among the tussucks of wild grass. Nevertheless, 
this wild and deserted bush picture is not yet given 
over to despair. It still has a bright destiny. It 
lies fuir; and if helped to a little muck and guano, it 
could be made to blush sweetly with much red 
clover. 

For intricacy and variety, an old grown-up pasture 
is incomparable. Its shrubbery and grouping of 
trees often make me ashamed of our most studiously 
planted lawns; these are so tame and feeble. This 
old pasture always appears like a fairy garden wait- 
ing for my house to be built in it. But then I sup- 
pose the building of a house there would at once 
destroy its fine order, and then the landscape garden- 
er would have to be called in to- patch up some sort 
of harmony between house and grounds. The cattle 
sometimes do a bit of topiary work in a pasture. 
Near where I walk is an apple-tree which has, be- 
tween vigorous sprouting and a good deal of annual 
browsing, at last become a dense and regular cone 
nearly six feet high. After years of struggle it has 
become self-protecting ; it has now shot up many 
vigorous shoots, and bids fair to have a great head and 
to see years of fruitfulness. It is the best example 
of out-growing repeated disaster that I think of just 
now ; and I always give heed to its word of wisdom. 


T often encounter the cattle in this pasture ; like 
myself they get a somewhat varied refreshment, for 
they are not expected to eat much plain herds-grass 
and clover. As the yearscreep on, the cows will find 
less and less entertainment there, and unless the ax 
interferes in their favor, this old feeding-place will 
be given over to the woodchucks, the rabbits, and 
the squirrels. The men of Connecticut have been 
doing battle with the trees for upwards of two hun- 
dred years ; but the spirit of the forest does not yet 
show the least sign of surrender. Ifa farmer neg- 
lects his pasture for an instant the forest puts forth 
its old claim to his land. The forest is so indomita- 
ble and so perfectly organized, that it always has its 
pioneer trees ready to go forward and take pos- 
session of an old field, no matter how exhausted it 
may be. Here in Connecticut the red cedar and 
white birch serve as the advance guard of the forest 
in its re-occupation of worn-out lands. 


The number of aromatic trees and plants in one of 
our pastures is somewhat remarkable. Here are 
black birches, red cedar, juniper and sassafras, and 
bayberry, and the spice bush, Johnswort, skunk cab- 
bage and sweet fern. An old pasture breathes out 
incense, and has a perfumed atmosphere full of po- 
esy and stimulus to artistic endeavor. I am not sur- 
prised that the men who frequented these New Eng- 
land pastures in their boyhood, are now doing a dis- 
proportionate amount of the country’s literary work. 
These pastures are so rich in spicery I wonder at the 
short-sightedness of people who imagine the prairies 
to be uncommonly fertile. A man who has sweet 
fern in his back lots, need not go to the lands of 
myrrh and cinnamon in order to find something to 
spice his thought, or to make his life seem a rich- 
er wine. Q. 


Amone the public acts of the last United States 
Congress was a grant to the State of California of 
“the cleft or gorge in the granite peak of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, known as the Yo-Semite Valley ;” 
and also the tracts known as the “Mariposa Big 
Tree Grove.” California is to accept the grant upon 
the express conditions that the premises shail be 
held for public use, resort, and recreation; shall be 
inalienable for all time; but portions may be leased 
for not over ten years, the income to be spent in pre- 
serving and improving the property and the roads 
leading to it. 





NEW ENGLAND FARM LIFE. 


AIL HAMILTON, inthe July Atlantic Month- 
ly thus sketches New England farm life : 

“ Reports of societies are not generally “ asin- 
teresting as a novel.” Nevertheless, if one will 
consult the Report of the Commission of Agri- 
culture for 1862, he will find, among fascinating 
columns of figures, bold disquisitions on the 
midge, a mirage of grapes, pears, and peaches, 
and uncomfortable-looking “ thoroughbred” cat- 
tle, an essay, by Dr. W. W. Hall of New 
York city, which may assist him in forming his 
plans. It is not necessarily destructive of the 
most charming theories, but it is very definite 
and damnatory as to facts. Among other unro- 
mantic and disagreeable things, it asserts—and 
proves its assertions by still more disagreeable, 
because incontrovertible statistics,—that, for all 
the sylvan delights of lawn and bower, and the 
exquisite sensation of eating your own hams, the 
largest class of patients in insane asylums comes 
from the “jolly boys” and their wives and 
daughters; but better watch a grass-blade 
struggling up under the curb-stone of the side- 
walk than view the fairest landscape in the 
world from behind a grated window. We learn 
also, that, in spite of his ample larder, his free- 
dom from envy and carking care, the farmer 
does not live so long as the pale clergyman whose 
white hands he looks upon with only not con- 
tempt; but how sweet soever may be the scent 
of clover and buttercup, he little heeds their 
fragrance who lies beneath them. We are told 
that a very large part of our farming population 
have no breadth of view; that they cannot en- 
ter into a conversation beyond a few comments 
on the weather, the crops, the markets, and the 
neighborhood-news. The freshness, the beauty, 
the music and motion, that breathe and stir 
around them, can gain no foothold in the unvary- 
ing routine of their lives; but in vain do the 
heavens spread out their glory, and in vain the 
earth unfolds her loveliness, if 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more.” 

To these skeletons is added, perhaps, the casual 
and certainly the most common skeleton of all: 
in this rustic paradise, this home of all the gra- 
ces and comforts, the grim spectre, debt, stalks 
to and fro, eating out the farmer’s substance, 
and giving him in return anxiety, makeshifts, 
irascibility, and despair. Three homes out of 
four, according to this writer’s estimate, suffer 
from the ravages of debt. 

“This is a general, perhaps a national view.— 
We may come a little nearer home, and find 
that a closer examination only confirms the 
conclusions arrived at by the broader survey. 
Thoreau, who ‘traveled a great deal in Con- 
cord,’ and whose keen eyes took note there for 
forty years, says,—‘ When | consider my neigh- 
bors, the farmers of Concord, . . . . I find that 
for the most part they have been toiling twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty years, that they may become 
the real owners of their farms, which commonly 
they have inherited with incumbrances, or else 
bought with hired money, . . . . but common- 
ly they have not paid forthem yet. It is true the 
incumbrances sometimes outweigh the value of 
the farm, so that the farm itself becomes one 
great incumbrance, and still a man is found to 
inherit it, being well acquainted with it, as he 
says. On applying to the assessors, lam sur- 
prised to learn that they cannot at once name a 
dozen in the town who own their farms free and 
clear. If you would know the history of these 
homesteads, inquire at the bank where they are 
mortgaged. he man who has actually paid 
for his farm with labor on it, is so rare that 
every neighbor can point to him. 1 doubt if 
there are three such nen in Concord. What has 
been said of the merchants—that a very large 
majority, even ninety-seven in a hundred, are 
sure to fail—is equally true of the farmers. 
.... Yet the Middlesex CattleShow goes off 
here with eclat annually, as if all the joints of 
the agricultural machine were suent.’ 

“If you do not trust the testimony of books, 





but will turn to living men, you will scarcely 
fare better. One man, whose recreations have 
been rural, but his business civic, conducts you 
through his groves and summer-houses, his stone 
barns and his latticed cottages, but tempers 
your enthusiasm with the remark, that this fan- 
cy farming is sowing ninepences to reap six- 
pences. Relinquishing fancy farms, you go to 
the practical man swinging his sythe in his hay- 
field, his shirt sleeves rolled abéve his elbows, 
and his trowsers tucked into his boots. He 
shows you the face-walls and the compost heap, 
the drains and the resultant hay-cocks, with 
measurable pride, but tells you at the same 
time that every dollar he has earned on that 
farm has cost him nine shillings. This will nev- 
er do. ‘A third farmer has inherited his farm,, 
not only without incumbrance, but with money 
at interest. Under his hand it waxes fat and 
flourishing, and sends to market every year its 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of pro- 
duce. But you overhear its owner telling his 
neighbor that “ it’s a Cain’s business, this farm- 
ing; make a man cross enough to kill his broth- 
er!” You find this farmer racked with rheuma- 
tism, though in the prime of life—bent with the 
weight of years before his time. He has lost 
his health just as he has improved his farm, by 
working early and late through sun and rain. 
You turn to still another farm, whose owner 
brings the learning of a college as well as the 
muscles of a yeoman to the culture of the soil. 
His nurseries and orchards are thrifty, his cattle 
sleek and comfortable, his yards broad, cleanly 
and sunny. His fields wave with plenty, his 
granary overflows. Here, surely, you have 
struck into the Happy Valley. Here at last 
Tityrus reposes under the shade of his broad- 
spreading beech-trees. On the contrary, you 
find Tityrus in the back sitting-room, rolling his 
eyes in a fine frenzy over a very prose bucolic 
on the Condition and Prospects of Sheep-Hus- 
bandry, which he is writing for the “Country 
Gentleman” at five dollars a page. All the 
cool of the day he works on his farm, and all 
the hot of the day he devotes to his manuscript ; 
and he avers with a solemnity which carries con- 
viction, that he and his wife have come to the 
conclusion that they are carrying on their farm 
for the benefit of the hired help! He is devo- 
ted to farming ; he is interested in its processes ; 
but the men and maids get al] the profits, and 
he supports his family by his pen. Every- 
where you find one song, with variations.— 
Farmers and farmers’ wives are not in love 


with their calling. They are not enthusiastic - 


over it. The “smartest” of the children do 
not remain at home to take charge of the farm, 
unless impelled by a sense of duty to their aged 
parents, or lured by some promise of extraor- 
dinary recompense. Everywhere the farmer 
finds farming to be “a slave’s life,” “a dog’s 
life,” “delve all your days and nothin’ to show 
for ’t,” “hard scrapin’ to make both ends meet.” 
It is so unwieldy a mode of applying means to 
ends, that, if you must believe him, every quart 
of milk costs him six cents, with the labor 
thrown in, while you pay the milkman but five 
cents at your door; every dozen eggs which he 
gathers from his own barn he gathers at the 
rate of twenty-five cents a dozen, while you are 
paying only twenty-two. And even when both 
ends do meet, and not only meet, but lap over, 
you scarcely find a hearty cheerfulness and sun- 
shine, a liberal praise and unfeigned ardor, a 
contagious delight in the soil. “Jolly boys” in 
purple blouses may drive ploughs around pitch- 
ers, but they are rarely met on the hillsides of 
New England. If we may credit Dr. Hall, 
they are quite as rarely seen on the rich, rolling 
lands toward the sunset.” 

We judge this is on the whole a fair picture. But 
granting its truthfulness, the question is at once sug- 
gested, What is the cause of the unattractiveness, 
and the unprofitableness of New England farm life? 
Why, instead of drawing into it the talent, the learn- 
ing and skill and the ambition of society, is it left 
with the minimum of dll these? Why, instead of be- 
ing sought by the young, is it so largely avoided? 
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To our mind there is one central and controlling 
cause. There may be many other secondary and 
assistant causes; but the first and controlling cause 
is, the isolation of American farm life. 

Men and women are social beings, and demand 
aggregation as the condition of civilization and re- 
finement. The farmer knows that his corn, his 
wheat, his clover and timothy, and his fruit-trees, in 
order to thrive and present perfect results, must have 
the most favorable conditions of growth. Thesoilin 
which they are placed must be rich in the elements 
which they are to feed on; it must be well prepared ; 
and the seed must be of good quality and well plant- 
ed. It is the same with human beings. Society is 
the soil in which they grow. ‘And what is it that 
makes this soil rich in all the clements of human 
growth, happiness, improvement, and opulent com- 
fort? It is sympathy, it is genial interchange, it is 
culture, it is the friction of thought, it is the mag- 
netic nimbus of numbers. Given these, and adding to 
them individual high purpose and the inspiration of 
God, and you have as the result the noblest 
achievements of human life, both inwardly and out- 
wardly. 

Now the farm life of New England, and of the 
country generally, does not present these conditions, 
and consequently does not ripen this crop. It places 
men far apart, not only in interest but individually. 
It loads men and women individually with cares and 
responsibilities which should be shared in common 
and by masses. Except in rare cases where wealth 
is inherited or gained in other channels, it condemns 
men to a life of exacting toil, to the exclusion of any 
except the minimum of intellectual culture. But 
more potent than all this is its disintegrating or un- 
socializing effect, in separating men and women into 
isolated families and into isolated channels of labor. 
Instead of an aggregative sympathy in daily life, giv- 
ing power and joyous enthusiasm, it reduces such 
sympathy toa very low degree. Science and im- 
provement, instead of flowing through it in great 
tidal waves, born of the enthusiasm of a common in- 
terest, only trickle in here and there between the 
crevices of old habit and selfishness. 

As long as these limitations continue, farm life 
must be unattractive, not only in New England but 
elsewhere. The young and ambitious will seck 
other channels of life where men are brought more 
closely in contact. They will turn away from a mo- 
notonous and isolated life in the fields, to the busy 
work-shops of mechanical industry, to trade, td pro- 
fessional life in cities and towns. 

What is the remedy? What will give to agricul- 
tural life those conditions of human growth which 
we have seen are demanded? What will lift it from 
the domain of drudgery, to one of dignity and en- 
thusiastic attractiveness? What will make it one of 
the splendid fields for scientific discovery and pow- 
er? Our answer is, ComMuNIsM. Community ag- 
gregation, Community sympathy, Community inter- 
est and enthusiasm, the magnetism and nimbus of 
Community life, Community intelligence and science, 
are what will give to rural and farm life that which, 
added to the beauty and charm of natural scenery, 
will make it as much sought after as it is now 
avoided. 





NOME, 
Il, 

ik is of little consequence where home is, pro- 

vided it is the best you have. Home is 
home, whether it be in the solitary wilderness or 
in the populous city. It is the home feeling 
which makes home. Without that feeling, a 
palace would be purgatory ; with it, a log cabin 
would be a comparative paradise. The opulence 
of royalty cannot purchase it, nor can mere 
poverty and obscurity drive it away. This feel- 
ing is spontaneous, and not an artificial pro- 
duction. 

And yet the intrinsic value—and it has value 
—held in this home-feeling, is typical and tem- 
porary, rather than immutable. The moralists 
eulogize it, as a permanent, perfect good, of and 





within itself; but the Christian philosopher, while 
he allows for it the credit which fairly belongs 
to it, still looks threugh and beyond it to some- 
thing better. 

The basis of home proper is the family organ- 
ization, made up of the ties existing between 
husbands and wives, parents and children, bro- 
thers and sisters, etc. This organization is the 
foundation of ordinary society, and without ex- 
traordinary reasons, it should not be interfered 
with. Its value lies in the fact that it is a step- 
ping-stone between moral and social anarchy 
below it, and that spiritual relation existing be- 
tween Christ and his churchabove it. But it may 
be remarked, that the union between Christ and 
his church is a mystic union only, and therefore 
not inconsistent with family ties. If by mys- 
tic is meant something impalpable and uncertain, 
the remark is untrue; for .the tie between 
Christ and his followers is as positive and defi- 
nite as the tie between a mother and her child, 
or, as that existing between two lovers. Nei- 
ther is it true that the one does not conflict with 
the other.- There is an antagonism between 
them, as rational and deep-seated as there was 
between the Mosaic law and the freedom intro- 
duced by Jesus Christ ; or, to use another illus- 
tration, as there was between the old colonial 
government of this country and that established 
by our forefathers in the revolution of 1776, 
In respect to both of these cases, viz., the Mo- 
saic code before Christ, and the British rule be- 
fore the American revolution, it would not have 
been wise nor justifiable to interfere with 
thern without authority, and before the proper 
time. Nevertheless, a time did come, when it 
was a sin and misdemeanor to cling to the old, 
in opposition to the new. The same is true be- 
tween the old institution of familism and the 
(relatively) new institution of Communism ; 
for, Communism proper, means no more nor 
less than vital society, or, in other words, the 
unity existing between Christ and his church. 

This change however, from familism to Com- 
munism, does not involve any extermination of 
human affections, as seen in the family compact, 
but is rather a transfer of those affections from 
a contracted, and,.in a thousand instances, evil 
action, to action that is at once elevated, en- 
larged and pure. The change from Judaism to 
Christianity, and from colonial dependency to 
a republican form of government, cited above, 
did not interfere in any way with human 
nature ; that remained the same; but it involved 


the breaking up and removal of old institutions, 


and the substitution of something new in their 
places. If there was destruction on the one 
hand, there was construction on the other, and 
the two kept pace together. The same is true 
in the case under consideration : familism, as an 
institution, disappears, while Communism, which 
is something far better, takes its place. In other 
words, the family is absorbed, and saved in the 
Community. 

The following illustration, suggested by a 
friend, will help the explanation: In leaving 
New York city, by the cars, after riding to a 
certain place a halt is made, and horse power is 
exchanged for steam power. The car is the same, 
and the road is the same,but the means and me- 
thod of locomotion are materially different. It 
is so in the transfer of the affections from fleshly, 
family action, to inspired action, or, in other 





words, from the family to the Community; the 


time comes when your car stops—your heart 
is apparently motionless—but soon your car 
becomes linked in with a long train of cars; in. 
stead of being interested in a few, you are inter- 
ested in the many; andthe mighty engine of 
inspiration whirls you over the highway of pro- 
gress with a power and velocity” surpassing all 
previous conception. 

It would not be strange if, during this transfer 
there should be some apparent confusion, and 
hazard even. No great revolution was ever 
accomplished without these; and this revolution, 
contemplated in its wide-spread action, is prob- 
ably greater and more radical than any recor- 
ded in history since the era of Christianity. In 
the case of all revolutions, time is required to 
work them out, and this revolution forms no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The main question 
to be determined is, whether your revolution 
has truth and the inspiration of the heavens for 
its foundation. This settled in the affirmative, 
it remains only to bide your time. B. 


ITINERUS PLODDER’S EXPERIENCE. 

I was present not long since at a conversa- 
tion between several friends about the best meth- 
od of offering ourselves to inspiration, especially 
with reference to the attainment of health of 
body. The idea was specially dwelt upon that 
health does not legitimately come by efforts di- 
rected with entire reference to the body. Our 
experience in a multitude of instances has 
demonstrated that the arousing of the mind 
and spirit to an attitude not only of receptivity 
to inspiration, but of genuine activity in the ser- 
vice of the truth, is one of the very best means 
of curing the body. It must be borne in mind 
that this method of cure consists not in simply 
making an effort to receive an influx of inspira- 
tion that cures the body merely. If the inten- 
tion or purpose of the patient stops at that 
point, he is very apt to be disappointed. His 
ambition must rise high enough to make him 
sincerely wish to be of some use in the service 
of God and the truth. He then presents. a 
point of attraction to the Sprit of truth, and is 
sure to receive a measure of its healing influ- 
ence. 

While the discussion of these ideas was going 
forward, I was strongly reminded of my friend 
Itinerus Plodder’s experience in the line of re 
covering his health, which occurred some seven- 
years ago. 

Mr. Plodder is a man of rather a retiring, 
bashful disposition, much given to philosophical 
and metaphysical reflection, rather awkward, 
especially in the society of strangers, very con- 
scientious, not over cheerful in his disposition, 
and somewhat troubled with absent-minded- 
ness. Nevertheless he has a good faculty of 
observing closely whatever really gets his at- 
tention. He had very decided opinions on va- 
rious subjects, but was not free to express them 
unless they happened to chime in with the sen- 
timents of those around him, for he seemed to 
have a morbid dread of anything like conten- 
tion or strife. A rather inordinate love of food 
was another trait that gave him no small 
trouble. 

After living in the Community a year or two, 
at his own request his character was made a 
subject of discussion and criticism, according to 
our regular custom of dealing with every one. 





From that time forward, he began to make 
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his own character a matter of special study and 
care. His own imperfections and short-comings 
seemed to worry him day and night. In his 
constant and apparently vain efforts to improve 
himself, he sank lower and lower in his own es- 
teem. From this continued evil-thinking of 
himself, there seemed at times to grow a kind 
of insane evil-thinking of others; and then in 
turn his conscience would smite him for allow- 
ing this, and he would sink still deeper into the 
mire of self-condemnation. 

His body seemed to sympathize with this 
doleful condition of his mind. With the pur- 
pose of disciplining his inordinate appetite, he 
would occasionally subject himself to periods of 
fasting, which seemed to provoke his appetite, 
and indeed his whole physical frame, to a still 
more unnatural and unhealthy condition. At 
the end of two or three months of this kind of 
experience, he had lost twenty-five pounds of 
flesh, and was afflicted with a sluggish state of 
the circulation which occasioned much suffering 
from the cold and sometimes a kind of paralysis 
of his limbs during the night. 

At this critical juncture of affairs in his per- 
sonal experience, it was proposed that he go on 
a silk-selling expedition. It should be under- 
stood, that those were the days when a very es- 
sential part of the Community’s income was the 
result of the labors of our peddlers in this busi- 
ness. Now the handling of money was an en- 
tirely new business for my friend Plodder. _ It 
was something for which he had a serious antip- 
athy ; but being thoroughly worried with his pri- 
vate troubles, and thankful for any change, and 
especially for an opportunity to make himself 
useful, even in the smallest capacity, he accepted 
the proposition. Here I will let him sketch 
some of his new experience by giving an extract 
from his journal, written at my request and ad- 
dressed to me: 

“ Jan. 20, 185-.—Started at eight this bright 
winter morning. Concluded to try my luck at 
selling silk at the first house I came to. You 
know I always dislike to meet strangers, and 
have a kind of indefinable dread of handling 
dollars and cents. Perhaps I should have mere- 
ly said cents, for 1 did not expect to have much 
experience in handling dollars. It seemed like 
going into a bear’s nest, to go into that first 
house. I guess they thought I had the palsy, my 
fingers trembled so when I handed them out 
the first ten cent’s worth of silk I had ever sold. 
Well, it was over with in a little while, and I 
was greeted with an entirely new sensation, as I 
turned my back upon that door, with my first 
ten cents in my pocket. It was something I had 
not felt for a long time. The idea that | might 
be worth anything tothe Community, was one 
that comforted me, not a little. 

“T concluded to follow Mr. A’s advice and not 
go on-the comparatively recently made straight 
turnpike, but to take the old road with all of its 
odd crooks and turns. I suppose that the way 
these old roads were originally laid out over the 
country, was something like this: The inhabit- 
ants of New Haven, or Hartford, or Weathers- 
field, or of some other of the first settled places 
in the state, hearing of good wild-lands in 
the neighboring forests, would appoint a com- 
mittee to go and look into the matter. Then our 
worthy grandfathers, having meditated and pray- 
ed over the scheme for a while, would sally 
forth and give the place an examination. They 
would return and make a report of the character 
of the land, and of about how many inhabitants 
it would support. Then it seems most probable 
that the first settlers would select the choicest 
lands, in many cases at some distance from each 
other. The first necessities of these settlers 
such as going to the mill, and to church, would 





determine the direction and character of the first 
roads. This accounts for the exceedingly tortu- 
ous character of this road Iam traveling. These 
roads have the advantage of some of the more 
modern turnpikes in one respect however. Their 
crooks are mostly lateral, hither and thither 
through the valleys, and are therefore much 
easier, though longer than the later turnpikes, 
which in many cases crook up and down over 
formidable hills, though they are comparatively 
straight in the other direction. If I were a 
horse, it seems to me I should prefer the 
ways of our great-grandfathers to those of our 
fathers. But I must hasten to tell you of 
my first lodging-place and night’s experience 
away from home. When aman who has felt ab- 
solutely certain of the privilege of sleeping in 
one bed fora series of years, becomes a wanderer 
upon the earth, uncertain where he shall lay his 
head, this becomes a matter of no small anx- 
iety for him, from the sheer force of his former 
habits, no matter how much his reason may tell 
him that he need not fret himself. [had reached 
a village just before night, and had made many un- 
successful inquiries for a place to stay over night. 
Just as the short winter day was becoming too 
much obscured to admit of the prosecution of 
my business, | called at the best house in the 
village. The proprietors were scarcely middle 
aged, quite aristocratic, and wanted considerable 
silk. By summoning all the latent courage 
there was in me, | succeeded in making known 
my wish for a night’s lodging. The lady very 
kindly said that if I couid not find any other 
place I might stay. Well, I went out to look for 
another place, but I am afraid I did not manifest 
as much zeal in finding one asI should have 
shown if I had not secured one already. More- 
over I had a curiosity to learn something about 
the domestic life of these rich folks. So I soon 
reiippeared after an unsuccessful search, and 
after dark. 1 could not help but chuckle over 
my good luck. I never imagined I could be so 
thankful for merely a night’s lodging; I don’t be- 
lieve the owner enjoyed it half so much as I did. 
On counting up my sales, I found they amounted 
to three dollars and seventeen cents, which com- 
forted me not alittle. The day moreover had 
been a busy and cheerful one with me. 

“JT found every thing in fine style, from the 
rather handsome but somewhat condescending 
and patronizing owner, down to the sleek, black 
bull-dog that lay down beside my bag of silk in 
the corner. There were two children, one a girl 
of fourteen, and the other a boy of nine, or there- 
abouts. Presently the young lady asked her 
mother, if she might not go and talk with the 
man, and upon receiving permission, came and 
sat down at a little distance from me, and com- 
menced a conversation, which she kept up for 
nearly half an hour, very much to my edification 
and amusement—a fair example I thought, of the 
difference there is between girls and boys, in re- 
spect to the capacity for talking. 

“The oddest part of my experience occurred 
after [ went to bed. The man of the house con- 
ducted me to a neat chamber in the third story 
of the house. It was evidently not his best 
chamber, but was good enough for anybody, 
After having left me a few moments, he returned 
with my silk bag, saying that he thought best 
that I should take the responsibility of caring 
for it, which I thought was a reasonable request. 
I left the door of my room open for the sake of 
ventilation. Fora long time I lay awake, rather 
enjoying the sensations -incident to my new cir- 
cumstances, until finally, wishing to break the 
chain of my reflections and go to sleep, I turned 
restlessly on my side, when, bang! down came 
one of the limber slats of my bedstead on to the 
bare floor, making a noise that resounded through 
the whole upper story, because of the bedroom 
door being open. Presently, bow, wow, wow! 
come the fearful voice of the bull-dog up the 
stairs. ‘ What shall I do? thoughtI; ‘ the rascal 
will be up and worry me to death, if I do not 
bestir myself, being without clothes or arms.’ 
So I nervously sprang up to shut the door, when 
down went two more of the slats, and bow, 





wow, wow! again came the voiee of that horri- 
ble dog, accusing me of house-breaking, robbery, 
murder and all manner of fearful crimes. I closed 
the door with all dispatch, and then awaited the 
coming of my host with calm desperation, ex- 
pecting nothing less than that the muzzle of a 
gun or pistol would precede him as he entered’ 
with the stern purpose of quelling the row. 
Fortunately the ears of mine host were not so 
sharp as those of the dog; neither his sus- 
picion nor his ire was aroused, and he did not 
appear ; and it was with much thankfulness that I 
removed the mattrasses and carefully reiidjusted 
the slats. Having prepared the bed, I stretched 
myself upon it with as much care as though the 
mattrasses were stuffed with eggs instead of fea- 
thers. At first I lay as stiffly as though life had 
departed, fearing another break-down, but finally 
dropped off into a nightmare slumber, in which I 
dreamed with all the vividness of certainty, that 
I was engaged in a terrible altercation. with mine 
host, under accusation of burglary and robbery 
in the first degree. As I arose in the morning, 
down went the slats again ; and thought I to my- 
self, ‘They may stay down, for aught I care, and 
reinain a lying protest against the practice of 
stretching peddlers on sucha rack of torments as 
a bedstead with limber slats.’ 

“At breakfast the man of the house wondered 
alittle what could induce the dog to lift up his 
voice in the night, and I briefly referred to my 
nocturnal tribulations. The lady had also seen 
the condition of the slats, and she apologized 
somewhat for it, and so the thing was forgotten 
on their part I fear, and that instrument of 
torture left for the torment of the next un- 
lucky peddler who chances to stop there.” 

The above extract from my friend Plodder’s 
journal gives aspecimen of his experience during 
his tour of several week’s duration. The result 
of it all was an entirely new tone of spirit and 
greatly improved state of health. The effect. of 
stepping out into new circumstances, and having 
his attention transferred from himself to the pub- 
lic interest, was really remarkable. Moreover, 
his exp erience seemed to have a permanent effect 
on his habits and life. I have never since seen 
him afflicted to the®same extent with the trouble 
that brought him so low at that time. Since 
that time, whenever he is conscious of the 
approach of his old enemies, he has adopted the 
plan of immediately setting himself to work at 
some kind of public service, asking and expecting 
inspiration in it; and he always meets with suc- 
cess. 

I think this case illustrates the truth that 
man was never made to be the mere recipient 
of good things—whether it is good health, or good 
luck in anything else. “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive ;” and unless we are large- 
hearted enough to seek the greater blessing of 
giving, we are apt to fail of getting the lesser 
blessing of receiving. “ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” This is the 
practical attitude of faith, and one which we are 
justified in assuming on the ground that Christ is 
always in us and able to make us fruitful. 

Another condition that is very essential to 
our success in getting inspiration, is, that we be 
free to change our circumstances and occupation 
whenever providence opens the way. Our 
friend Plodder had made a kind of hobby of 
self.improvement, which in itself considered was 
a good thing, but which he had ridden until he 
had lost all inspiration in it. By changing the 
direction of his attention and effort, he again 
found the current of inspiration, and the good 
cheer and joy that always attends it, and im- 
provement came as an influx and not as the re- 
sult of his own labor. H. J. 8. 





